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AN ADDRESS 


To the Patrons,and Oproseas of 
the Wres_eyaN REPOSITORY. 





In addition to repeated disavow- 
als of any intention to propagate the 
spirit of division, the Editor of this 
paper is induced, by recent infor- 
mation, again to declare his views 
and motives. When the proposals 
for the publication of this paper 
were first offered, the Methodist 
Magazine was not only partially 
circulated in many places, but in 


some sections of the country it was. 


scarcely known; there seemed to 
be, therefore, room enough for the 
two ications to circulate. We 
iirom the pens of Ame- 
t writers. Practice 
reign workmen per- 
usiness. But why 







love for their country and their own 
interest strong enough? Or does the 
incessant importunity for foreign 
fabrics betray a conviction that they 
are better than our own? Indeed, 
it seems to be generally admitted 
that they are, at least, prettier and 
neater. Without practice, no means 
could have made writers perfect. 
But, alas! what can Printers and 
Publishers do without patronage? 
If our countrymen wish to claim the 
merit of encouraging native genins, 


they must enccurage literary pub- 
lications and competitions. Periodi- 
cal papers are sources whence most 
readers may draw information, and, 
it must be confessed, that they have 
contributed more to general know- 
ledge than any other species of wri- 
ting. What should we know of co- 
temporary opinions or affairs with- 
out these papers? It is said, these 
maps of mind were first published 
in the first year of Charles II. by 
some members of a society establish. 
ed in 1662, and the first newspaper 
marked 1663, as a memorable epoch 
in the annals of literature. 

The Editor and Patrons of the 
Repository, are so far from cherish- 
ing any hostile dispositions towards 
the Methodist Magazine, that they 
are persuaded that this publication 
(humble as it is) will be rather fa. 
vorable to its interests than other- 
wise ; inasmuch, as periodical works 
are calculated to excite a taste for 
reading and mental improvement. 


The Repository belongs not to aa 
ny party, but is always ready to re- 
ceive subscriptions avd communica- 
tions from all quarters; provided 
the doctrines attempted to be estab- 
lished are scriptural. We are sure 
the Methodists need some vehicle in 
which to send abroad the Advocates 
of religious rights, unrestricted and 
absolute, not as the exclusive privi- 
Jege of some, hat as fhe paramount 
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and inalienable right of all men. he- 
ligion, properly so called, can be 
advanced only by instruction, per- 
suasion and upright deportment, 
We hear a great outcry about en- 
couraging’ domestic manufactures ! 
We have made it arule to give a pre- 
ference to domestic Writers. Produc- 
tions, useful in their tendency, may 
appear without a ** privilege,” and 
without passing through the ordeal 
of censorship. We entertain no re- 
spect for arrangements which ex- 
clude free discussion. Undefined 
fears have given birth to restrictive 
measures, as unwise as they are un- 
necessary. Enlightened Reacers ne- 
ver object to such argun ents as are 
fairly employed to depict deviations 
from the sin plicity of the christian 
econony. Eut, whoever desires in- 
ornmation on the subject of church 
polity, er is disposed to give it, may 
eck in vain to those works which 
take only the defensive side. We 
- think this a good excuse for tl.ose w ho 
internieddle in hierarchal matters. 
Though the Editer dees not feel 
con.petent to point out the Lest pos- 
sible plan to promote itineracy, and 
.a faithful and correct administra- 
tion of discipline, niay he not be 
permitted to keep Lis pages open for 
the free discussion ef the principles 
and practices of the M. k. C. go- 
vernnment, within the two extremes 
of despotism on the one hand, and 
anarchy on the other, without ex- 
posing the Repository to the ungen- 
erous charge of enmity to Metho- 
dism? We hope Gbjectors do not 
think that Methodism comports ei- 
ther with despotism or anarchy ! 
Solicitous only to exonerate himselt 
from the unfriendly and unmerited 
suspicion of aiming to promote a re- 
fractory spirit, the Editor humbly 
claims the continued indulgence and 
confidence of the Patrons of the Re- 
pository ; and he can assure them, 
that if any thing savoring of licen- 
tiousness of opinion should escape 
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his mute, he holds himself and his 


~work subject to the earliest correc. 


tion. His Patrons, he had the satis- 
faction to know, were many of them 
among the most firm and undaunted 
friends of religious liberty, and of 
course he could not suppose these 
would be displeased with any fair 
investigation of principles, however 
Vigorous. 

‘lo the Opposers of this work, the 


Editor begs leave to state, that he 


does not charge their opposition to 
their own independence of opinion, 
but to the almost unaveidable ten- 
dency of that combination of legis- 
lative and exegutive power in one 
set of men ee another—w hich is 
now almest peculiar to our govern- 
ment! Were these two essentially dis- 
tinct branches ef power properly di- 
vided and balaneed, no danger, he 
believes, would exist cr be appre- 
hended trom a fair investigation of 
either; and you would thus shun 
the appearance of seen-ing to be the 
encmies of fice enquiry. 

‘Lhe Editor would tain hope that 
all the original matter has not fallen 
‘dead born from the press,’ and 
lie takes this occasion to advertize 
his subscribers, that le has still on 
haud several articles sof, erican 
production, and nm 
expected. , 
Gambling rot pecu 

It is an observation 
human genius appears 
invention ot games, than 1 
partment whatever. To the truth of this 
observation, the Savages of America form 
no exception, Among some tribes whose 
improvements in Other respects may be 
considered as yet in embryo, the game of 
Chess has been long known and practised ; 
they are not unacquainted with backgam- 
mon. Other games unknown to Europeans 
are common among them. The Indians be- 
come violent, and almost frantic when they 
engage in play. Like the ancient Germans, 
they will stake their arms, their clothes, 
and jeven their liberty, more valnable to 
them than any possession, on the single 
throw of a die. Gambling, then, it seems i$ 
not a vice, or as some may Call it, an @- 
miusement, peculiar to gentlemen, 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 





The follies, and weaknesses, and 
vices of mankind are so constantly 
before us, that they bave almost lost 
the power to excite our wonder. 
Volumes of precepts, dictated by 
wisdom and virtue, have been poured 
upon the guilty in vain; and mul- 
titudes of examples of misery and 
ruin,produced by criminal indulgen- 
ces, lave been lost upon those who 
are pursuing the same course to the 
same end. ‘lhey press on, regard- 
Jess of the beseeching prayers of 
friends, of the agonizing distresses 
of their families, and the scorn of 
the world, with a full view of the 
fatal consequences that await to end 
their career. Yet the pious and good, 
undismayed by the obstinacy of de- 
termined profligacy, and the indif- 
ference of habitual viciousness, con- 
tinue their charitable efforts with 
an untiring spirit, to save and with- 
draw their deluded brethren from 
the impending destruction. Of all 
the destroyers of the virtue, useful- 
ness and life of man, Drunkenness 
assuredly holds the first rank. In 
the United States, particularly, 
where labor is dear, and ardent 
spirits cheap; where a man may 
earn enough in a day to keep him 
drunk a week, Intemperance is the 
greatest evil; the crying sin, the 
national reproach, of our country. 
lt cannot be necessary, then, to say, 
that every attempt to eradicate or 
check the growth of a vice, at once 
so fatal to the individual and so 
disgraceful to the community, should 
be kindly received, and aided to the 
utmost of our power. With this 
view, I would call the public atten- 
tion to a small work just published, 
entitled, ** Seven Nights, or Several 
Coxversations,”’ on the use and abuse 
of ardent spirits. The author 
has collected and enforced the ar- 
guments and facts against intem- 
perance to be derived from serip- 
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ture, reason and experience, and 
urges them with so much perspicuie 
ty, persuasion and good sense, chat 
they must reach the understand- 
ing, if they do not reform the mo- 
rals, of the most obdurate disciples 
of the bottle. Much curious and 
useful information of the different 
kinds and qualities of strong liquors, 
and their extensive use, is here exe 
hibited ; and the reader, who has 
not before attended to it, will be 
shocked to learn the vast consump- 
tion of distilled spirits in the United 
States. Still, however, if no other 
remedy was suggested by this wri- 
ter, than facts and arguments ade 
dressed to the drunkard himself, it 
might be expected they would be as 
ineffectual as the same facts and ar- 
guments have been heretofore ; and 
be felt only by those who do not need 
them. The author, therefore, directs 
his attack upon the makers and 
venders of this physical and moral 
poison; and as the power of the 
temporal law has been so unsuccess- 
ful in suppressing it, he proposes 
that it shall be tried by the influence 
and discipline of the various reli- 
gious denominations, acting, under 
certain modifications, upon the dis- 
tillers and venders of ardent spirits. 
For the details of the plan, which is 
plausible, the book must be referred 
to ; but, certainly, if religious soci- 
cties have any control over their 
members ; and those who profess to 
belong to those associations acknow- 
ledge any obedience to their church, 
something may be effected in the 
way proposed. The attempt, at 
least, is worth making; and the 
power of the church cannot be 
exerted in a better cause than 
the extermination of this horrible 
vice that brings poverty, wretch- 
edness, death and disgrace upon alk 
its votaries. 
The drunkard can claim no apo) 
ogy for his irregularities in the pas- 
sions or infirmities of ovr nature < 
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which sowetimes challenge our pi- 
ty for their excesses. Anger and re- 
venge will often become ungoverna- 
ble,and drive men to cruelty and vio- 
Tence. Avarice will become a disease, 
and close the heart against the cries 
of misery ; and lust will inflame the 
blood to criminal indulgence ;_ and 
the will have but little agency in 
the crimes of these passions, thus 
breaking loose from their keepers, 
Reason and Religion. But the 
‘drunkard raises the cup to his lips 
with a full and clear knowledge of 
all the consequences ; with a delibe- 
rate anticipation that, in a few min- 
utes his faculties will be stupified ; 
his reason overthrown; and the 
whole man transformed into a dis- 
gusting beast. He knows all; he 
sees all; and he plunges on regard- 
less of all; until the final catastro- 
phe closes the scene of his ruin, dis- 
grace and death. Such an offender 
seems to. have no title to the charity 
of man, whatever refuge he may 
find in the mercy of his God. 


The following appeal at the con- 
clusion of the book | have mention- 
ed, will give some idea of its man- 
ner :—* It is the bigh and solemn 
duty ofevery christian to exert him- 
self, to the utmost of his endeavors, 
to prevent the common use of ardent 
spirits. If preachers of the gospel in 
every place, in the pulpit aud out of 
it, would resolutely put forth their 
authority, example and influence, 
many heads of families, and others, 
would be induced, not only to re- 
frain from using spirits, but from 
offering the bottle to occasional vis- 
itors and friends. When these li- 
quors are not used in families, much 
is done to prevent the ruin of chil- 
dren. The practice of treating friends 
has a very pernicious eflect upon 
children and servants, and is un- 
worthy the christian who gives, and 
him who drinks.” 


COMMUNICATED 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY- 
Thoughts on the Biography of 

Mr Assury, extracted from & 

letter to a friend. 

It has long been a favorite maxim 
with me, that the gospel should be 
to a preacher what matter is to the 
naturalist—the subject of his inves- 
tigation and not of his creation. 
Truth and matter are certainly dis- 
tinct from our perception of them, 
and though: the gospel may be as re- 
al as matter, false divinity is as 
possible as false philosophy ; both 
may have the same origin, and be 
corrected by a similar mental pro- 
eess. I am inclined to think that 
there is no Jaw or operation of cause 
and effect by which ideas that have 
been artificiallyacquired,are natural 
ly associated in our minds, and uni- 
formly arranged. For instance, that 
the perception of a fact does not lead 
the mind to a knowledge of its pos- 
sible effects, and that when we per- 
ceive effects, we have no instinctive 
or inherent capacity to perceive 
their cause. 

An order of men who have never 
erred, and never can err through an 
endless succession, would infinitely 
exceed the prophets and apostles in 
point of supernatural endowment. 
But how do these remarks affect the 
biography of Francis Asbury? Much 
every way. Doctrines, or religious 
creeds and opinions, are human as- 
sociations. ‘Though the ideas in a 
religious creed might all be true, yet 
they might be falsely arranged ; but 
they may be partly true and partly 
false ; or they may err by defect or 
excess. The believers in many gods 
and many mediators, erred by ex- 
cess. What an excess of faith must 
they have, one of whose articles of 
belief embraces the invocation of 
saints! 'The evangelical system, se 
called, is a remarkable instance of 


doctrinal association. Repentance 
towards Ged, and faith towards Je- 
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#us Christ, were fora long time 
thought to be so inseparable from a 
belief in election and reprobation, 
that it was supposed to be impossi- 
ble for those who did not embrace 
the doctrine of the decrees to be jus- 
tified by faith. 

Now it is remarkable, that in al- 
most every case of real or supposed 
error, individual and insulated argu- 
ments and efforts have produced but 
partial and transitory effects. 

Wesley taught his followers to ar- 
range their ideas differently from 
those who then followed the prevail- 
ing opinions, and of course modified 
his language accordingly. He shew- 
ed that a sinner might be brought 
to repent and believe the gospel— 
might experience the faith that jus- 
tifies the ungodly, without believing 
in unconditional election and repro- 


 bation—that he might be brought to 


experience a change of heart, and 
to love God and all mankind, with- 
out spiritualizing every text in the 
bible—and that it is by no means 
necessary to make void the law 
through faith, in order to endure 
unto the end, &c. But he did not 
trust to theory alone, as he knew 
that in religion, as in other cases, 
one experiment is worth abundance 
of speculation: he therefore pro- 
duced hundreds and thousands of 
living and dying witnesses, to prove 
that those peculiar associations of 
opinion, about which so many furi- 
ous controversies had been main- 
tained, are not necessary or essen- 
tial to christianity ; because, every 
thing substantial—every thing de- 
sirable in religion, may be enjoyed 
without them. It isin this point of 
light in which I think the biogra- 
pher may, and ought to, place the 
character of Mr Asbury. For, in 
this country, he followed up the 
plan of Mr Wesley, and if he were 
a whit behind him, it was not for 
the want of disposition or endeavor. 
That Methodism could have had a 
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leavening influence in this country, 
had a different plan been pursued, 
is probable, but it is dificult to con- 
ceive how such a constellation of 
witnesses could have been raised up 
within the sane length of time toshew 
the nature and effects of the Wes- 
leyan association of doctrines ; yet 
such living, practical evidence was 
the one thing needful: without it, 
arguments would never have pro- 
duced the same degree of demnon- 
stration. You and [, my brother, 
feel no great solicitude about tie 
dogmas of predestinarians, or the 
phraseology of the mystics, or the 
opinions of the formalists, or the 
regular order and succession and 
the divine right, and other notions 
equally important in the eyes of cer- 
fain great men; for this best of all 
reasons, that we have seen in mul- 
titudes of others, and know our- 
selves froin experience, that they add 
nothing to the essential and vital 
part of the religion of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesas Christ. 

I cannot help remarking, that 
there sees to be something in the 
progress of Methodism, remotely an- 
alagous to the progress of the gos- 
pel from the Jews to the Geutiles. 
Mr Wesley, and his countrymen on 
this side of the Atlantic, were suf- 
ficiently national in all reason. Pa- 
triotism itself could not have requi- 
red more of the prejudices of educa- 
tion. Their hearts desire, and prayer 
to God for their countrymen, were, 
that they might he saved; yet in 
this country, Methodism has not on- 
ly passed from under the English 
government, but also out of the pale 
of the English church, among peo- 
ple of other denominations and of no 
denomination. If Mr Asbury had 
brought this accession of numbers 
and laid them at the feet of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church, how would 
she have disposed of them, or how 
rewarded the disorderly missionary? 


Taking Mr Asbury as a specimem 
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_ of American Methodist preachers, 
there never was a time in which the 
churchof England orP.E.church,ac- 
knowledged he had a right to preach, 
or that the public believed that he 
had their approbation. How then 
could he be bound to go to the church, 
or if he had gone, how were the Me- 
thodist preachers and people bound to 

follow him? MrAsbury owed nothing 
tv his ordination but the approbation 
of Mr Wesley to ofliciate as an inde- 
pendent church officer. All the in- 
fluence of doctrine, all his religion, 
all that can be considered of any ex- 
perimental, practical or ministerial 
importance, was fully attained to by 
him long before his} ordination. 
1 must think, that circumstances 
have conspired in this country more 
completely to disengage christian 
and ministerial experience from all 
foreign associations than elsewhere ; 
but whether we have availed our- 
selves of all the liberty to which 

Providence and experience conduct- 

ed us, is another question on which 

there is, no doubt, some difference 
of opinion. ‘Those who think that Mr 

Asbury did contribute to entangle 

us again in a yoke of bondage, will 

not be satisfied if his biographer 
evades the question; and the pre- 
rogative men will be extremly sen- 
sitive: his course will, therefore, be 
a very difficult one, and 1 fear his 
silence will not be taken for consent 
by either party. [can see no injury 
that can result from admitting that 
Mr A. erred in practice, as such er- 
rors are easily corrected. The criti- 
cal, the important pvint, relates to 
principle. Can he—will it be safe 
for him to discuss the question— 
was Mr Asbury a high churchman 
in principle? However he may dis- 
pose of this question, there can be 
no doubt that very exalted notions 
exis! among us respecting the rights 
aud powers of preachers who pos- 
sess certain distinctions and titles, 


&c, &e. But perhaps he may pru- 
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dently spare himself the pains, and 
us the risk, of tracing the pedigree 
of ecclesiastical prerogatives. It is 
sufficient for me, at least, to know, 
that whoever has them, it matters 
little how he came by them, he will 
be prone to do all. he can to keep 
them, and perpetuate them when he 
is dead and gone. Men who are most 
impatient of equals while they live, 
are generally most anxious for them 
after they are dead. We may safely 
let the notions of the virtuous dead 
sleep with them, and let the living 
be estimated according to their own 
principles and practices. Mr Asbu- 
ry’s favorite maxim against follow- 
ing wrong precedents, is worthy of 
all acceptation. 

American Methodists ought to be 
the least licentious or disorderly of 
all people ; only silken cords should 
be employed to guide them, and they 
should not suffer themselves to be 
bound with any but silken cords. 

P. P. 
— bp 3D ae 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY- 
On the Learning of the Apostles. 

The apostles, say some, were ig- 
norant illiterate men, yet they were 
chosen by Jesus Christ in prefer- 
ence to wiser ones, to lay the foun- 
dation of the christian church, &c. 
We should be careful not to confound 
the calling of the Apostles to disci- 
pleship with their mission to preach. 
They were indeed grossly ignorant 
at the first period, but they were 
well qualified at the last: and be- 
sides ordinary instruction under the 
ministry, and in the company of Jr- 
sus, they were furnished with ex- 
traordinary powers to prove their 
mission. It always gives us sensible 
concern to hear christians uttering 
the reproach of infidels against the 
apostles of Jesus Christ. Instead of 
asseuting or attempting to prove the 
ignorance of the witnesses of the re- 
surrection, would not they do well 
to avail themselves of the declara~ 














tion of the great master ?—** To you 
-it is given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom’”’—* Blessed are your 
eyes, for they see; blessed are your 
ears, for they hear.” * The Com- 
forter shall bring all things to your 
remembrance—shall guide you into 
all truth,” &c. When the Jewish 
Sanhedrim took knowledge of the 
Apostles, these important items 
made no part of their enquiry or in- 
formation. They concluded that they 
were ignorant and unlearned, for 
they knew neither the masters who 
taught them, nor the subjects in 
which they were instructed. Their 
conclusion was only just, as it re- 
spected Rabbinical learning, which, 
many philosophers who vaunt their 
knowledge, despise as much as they 
do the knowledge, of christianity. 
In looking into the origin of ypin- 
ions, how often do we find occasion 
to verify the maxim, that one fool 
makes many. “A wise linguist may 
be an ignorant mechanic. Has not 
the mechanic as good a right to re- 
proach the linguist with ignorance 
as the linguist the mechanic? ‘The 
Apostles were better divines than 
the Rabbins ; and we may presume, 
that the most learned christian doc- 
tors, whatever may be their secret 
opinions, have too much modesty to 
declare that they understand the 
gospel better than Peter, and James, 
and John. How then can they grave- 
ly talk about the ignorance of the 
Apostles after the day of Pentecost ? 
Let us no longer give currency to 
such confusion of ideas. Ignorant 
children may make learned men— 
ignorant apprentices learned work- 
men—and ignorant disciples in the 
school of Christ learned Apostles. 


— Da 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY, 
The Death of Voltaire. 


It was Simpson in his Apology, I 
believe, who gave currency to the ac- 
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count of this very extraordinary 
man’s death which we hear repeated 
in the pulpit. I always doubted the 
truth of the relation, not because Mr 
S.is no favorite author; for I do 
not belicve he invented it. Voltaire 
was 84 years eld, and had been an 
infidel for more than 70 years, and 
an infidel author almost as long. He 
had written more than any other 
man, and his writings were more 
extensively read and admired. That 
such a man should have serious 
doubts, not te say convictions lead- 
ing to despair, Ido not say was 
impossible, but it is certainly very 
improbable. However, let us hear 
both sides; but before we proceed 
to the evidence, it will be proper to 
premise, that in the Romish church 
infidel heretics could not obtain the 
usual rites of burial. 

The following account is from 
Baron de Grimm, one of his disct- 
ples :— 

Voltaire came to Paris after an 
absence [banishment] of 27 years, at 
the age of 84. The very evening he 
arrived he recited the whole of his 
Trene to the Players, and passed all 
the rest of the night in correcting 
the pieces for representation. A few 
days after,he was seized with a vio- 
lent vomiting of blood, and instant- 
ly called stoutly for a priest, say- 
ing, they should not throw him out 
onthe dunghill. A priest was ac- 
cordingly brought, and the infidel 
patriarch very gravely subscribed 
a profession of his faith in the chris-« 
tian religion, of which he was a- 
shamed, and attempted to make a 
jest, as soon as he recovered. After 
receiving all the honors of Paris and 
the theatre, which excecded any 
thing ever witnessed in modern 
times, he brought on an inflamma- 
tion of the bladder by twelve hours 
hard study. Being advised to take 
Jaudanum, he swallowed nearly a 
bottle full in the course of the night, 
and fell into a sort of lethargy,.and 
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never recovered the use of his facul- 
ties, except for a few minutes at a 
time. The priest to whom he made 
his conféssions, and another, enter- 
ed the room a short time before he 
breathed his last. He recognized 
them with difficulty, and assured 
them of his respects. One of them 
coming close to him, he threw his 
arms around hin as if to embrace 
him. But when the priest urged from 
him some sign of his acknowledg- 
ment of his belief, he gently pushed 
him back and said, “ Alas! let me 
die in peace.”? This account, whe- 
ther true or false, is believed by in- 
fidels, and preachers ought to know 
it; then if they choose to repeat any 
other account, they cannot be re- 


roached for their ignorance. 
. P, P. 


oD QD 7 
Canonical Succession. 


Some Protestant writers have had 
the courage to attempt to make out 
a canonical succession in favor of 
their own ministry, and thereby to 
prove the purity of their church. 
One of this class calls the ** canoni- 
eal succession of the English minis- 
try, the chief glory of the Reforma- 
tion. The papists, adds this violent 
Episcopalian, account our clergy 
jaymen, and call the whole order a 
gwoyal and parliamentary priesthood ; 
while schismatics call us popish and 
antichristian ministers.” A melan- 
choly affair indeed! ‘ The church 
of England,” he adds, * is crucified 
between these two thieves, and both 
villify her ; like Isachar, she crouch- 
es down between the two burdens ; 
the papists and the schismatics lay 
on her; like St Paul’s vessel, she 
has fallen into a place where two 
seas meet, and is broken with the 
violence of the waves.” ‘Tragical 
outcries! But what brought you into 
these sad eircumstances? Your at- 
tempt to make out a canonical suc- 
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Reformation resembles the glory of 
a groom, who can make out the ge- 
nealogy of his horse. All may be 
true, and yet may be not worth 
keeping. St Paul, who ascertains 
what approve men ministers of Christ, 
never thought to enter this article. 
By pureness, by knowledge, by long 
suffering, by kindness, by the Holy 
Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word 
of truth, by the armor of righteous- 
ness.—-Robinson’s Notes on Claude, 
vol. I. p. 178. 


—a § ee 
On the observance o* the Chris. 
tian Sabbath, 


Perhaps there is no subject of 
practical religion which it is more 
desirable to place in a clear point of 
view, than the obligation and right 
observance of the Lord’s day. Uni- 
versal experience proves that it has 
a close relation to the whole body of 
religious obedience ;_ which _is evi- 
dently found to be vigorous or 
languid, in proportion as this duty 
is honored or js slightly regarded. 
The unhappy opinion, that the obli- 
gatory distinction of the christian 
sabbath lies only in its being the a- 
vailable opportunity for religious 
assemblies, has widely spread both 
in Europe and in this country, and 
has wrought a melancholy train of 
the worst moral effects. It has o- 
pened a wide door for the extinction 
of visible religion, in its personal 
and domestic characters. Yes, a 
most pernicious effect on the vitals 
of personal and family religion, has 
evidently been produced by asensual 
and worldly-minded laxity with re- 
lation to sabbath observances, even 
in those who are usually considered 
as respectable and even religious 
people : while the constant profana- 
tion of the christian sabbath by the 
careless and irreligious of all ranks, 
is the fountain to a torrent of evils, 
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political, too great for any concise 
description. 

The command to sanctify the sab- 
hath, or seventh day, being the fourth 
commandment in the decalogue, and 
being a moral law, is of as perpetual 
obligation as any other moral law 
whatever. ‘The observance ofa se- 
venth day was enjoined anterior 
to the ceremonial law. The Jews 
considered themselves bound by the 
Divine Command to keep the se- 
venth day as a memorial of the 
world’s creation. And is it not right 
for christians to observe a day in 
commemoration of the world’s re- 
demption? Are not christians under 
the moral law? If so, that moral 

aw enjoins the observance of a se- 
venth day on all christians. 

Are the newspaper essayists igno- 
rant of this: that Gop hath placed 
the fourth commandment in the midst 
ofour duties: because he foresaw, 
that irreligious men would either 
carelessly neglect, or holdly break 
that commandment? But we have 
not te do with christians. They hon- 
or the day and Him who appointed 
it. 

Permit us then to address one or 
two refilectiong to persons of a differ- 
ent description. Werethe public and 
our Rulers but aware of how much 
they are indebted to God for the in- 
stitution of the sabbath, they would 
be more concerned for its regular 
and due observance. Were men to 
esteein the sabbath for the mercies it 
has afforded them, in proportion as 
they even esteem their dogs for 
some generous action, there would 
be no necessity for advancing rea- 
sons for its regular and due observ- 
ance, 

Why are we not now, like our 
forefathers two thousand years ago, 
without the benefit of civil and so- 
cial life? Why are we not now roain- 
ing through the wide-spreading for- 
ests of Europe, the descendants of 
living savages, with painted skin and 
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wild aspect, in quest of foes, tremb« 
ling with fear, or fleeing from ene-. 
mies ? Why are not the caves our 
dwelling, the cliffs our refuge, and 
the rocks our defence ? Why are not 
our cities a wilderness, our meadows 
fields of war, our employment 
butchery, and our pleasure the blood 
and feasting on the carcasses of our 
slaughtered friends ? Why are we 
not without all these hlessings whicla 
cheer us in trouble, support us 
in weakness, and supply us when 
in need? Why are we not with- 
out the knowledge of God and his 
Christ, the means of rrace, and the 
hope of glory ?—Why ?—Because 
we have a Sappatu. Without a 
sabbath, our ancestors would have 
been without ships, or the know- 
ledge needful to navigate them. 
Without the sabbath, America had 
forever been 2 wilderness ! 

But here we are, the descendants 
of wild-men, who without sabbaths, 
were almost without reason, and al- 
together without arts, science, or ci- 
vilization. Here we are, ina free 
country, teeming with fullness and 
intelligence. 

To the sabbath, the poor are in- 
debted for their peace, and the rich 
for their plenty. This institution 
has produced order in society, soft- 
ness in manners, and general tran- 
quility : it has raised a peaceful 
cottage over the poor man’s head, 
and furnished it with the necessaries 
of life: it has afforded the middle 
ranks of our population the happi- 
ness of sitting securely at ease, nei- 
ther sinking with the burden of 
wealth, nor sinking beneath the de- 
privations of poverty. But without 
the sabhath we should soon return 
to our primitive barbarity and ori- 
ginal wretchedness. The poor man 
would lose his peace with his secu- 
rity, the farmer, and merchant, and 
mechanic, their ease and enjoyments, 
—the ruler would be degraded and 
stripped of his authority, and in prog 
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portion as we misemploy this sacred 
day, in the very same proportion 
shali we return to former manners 
and former miseries. 

Aad though all this is universally 
known, it is not as universally ac- 
knowledged. Is it not wonderful to 
thigk, that the advocates for the 
perpetual law of God, have to heap 
argument upon argument, and mo- 
tive upon motive, to constrain man- 
kind to observe the sabbath—the 
christian sabbath! The advocates 
for the sabbath have to persuade 
men by all that is dear, and to urge 
them by all that is dreadful; they 
have, in the name of Gop, to en- 
treat and to threaten, to beseech and 
to command, a due observance of 
thig holy day ; and after all they 
can do, men will profane it them- 
selves, and through the medium of 
the public press teach others to do 
the same! 

et @ a 
ANECDOTE OF REV. MR LONGDEN. 


A person came to him one day, 
and said, “Mr Longden, I have 
something against you, and I have 
come to tell you of it.”” “Do walk 
in Sir,” he replied, “you are my 
best friend ; if I can but engage my 
friends to be faithful with me, I shall 
be sure to prosper ; but if you please, 
we will both pray in the first place, 
and ask the blessing of God upon 
our interview.” After they rose from 
their knees, and had been much 
blessed together, he said “ Now I 
will thank you, my brother, to tell 
me what it is you have against me?” 
“Oh,” said the man, “TI really 
don’t know what it is—It is all gone, 
and I believe I was in the wrong.” 

—w 2 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


On Human IGNORANCE AND FALLIBI- 
LITY. 


Meare strangers—and sojourners as were 
allour Fathers. I Chron, 29.15. 


li any characteristics of human nature 
sare truly natural, those of strangers, and 
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pilgrims must be admitted among the num- 
ber. We inherit from our birth these con- 
ditions of existence. A stranger is ignorant 
of everv body, and of every thing around 
him. The peculiarities of an unknown 
country, its inhabitants, its governments, 
religion, and manners, as well as language, 
must all be learned before they can be 
known. If, when our faculties have at- 
tained their maturity, we may be pla- 
ced in the situation of strangers, can it 
be presumed, that we have more natu- 
ral knowledge ot the country and place 
of our nativity at the peried of our birth? 
Do we not come into this world with all 
the ignorance of the most perfect strangers, 
and are we not by consequence subjected 
to the necessity of learning in every thing? 
We will predicate upon this assumed fact, 
which does not seem to admit of dispute, 
the doctrines of human ignorance and fallie 
bility, and erreavor to point out some of 
the means of their correction; takine care 
not to interfere in any metaphysical ques- 
tion. Aslong ago as the days of Homer, 
the fact, that no man without previous in- 
formation can know his own father, was 
reduced to a maxim. But lest we may be 
led too far into details, instead of an enum- 
eration of facts, we will divide the subjects 
of knowledge into three parts, the know- 
ledge of the past the fresent—and the 
future ; in respect to cach of which we are 
born strangers. Our ignorance of the past 
is original and natural. It does not appear, 
that nature has provided any remedy f:r it, 
but left us wholly dependent upon adventi- 
tious circumstances and artificial means te 
remedy. 

In regard tothe present, or the passing, 
our senses in most cases furnish us with lim- 
ited and imperfect information, even in the 
circle through which they can operate at 
all. Knowledge, strictly speaking, is the 
result of a mental operation upon evidence; 
for, asin the nourishing of our bodies the 
digestive process is as necessary as food, 
so in some respects with our minds. Eviden- 
ces which the mind does not appropriate, 
add nothing to the stock of its knowledge. 

Most animals have as good senses as man, 
and some much better ones, and yet are 
destined, to gr: at comperative ignorance. 
In the human mind itseli, the knowledge of 
one subject does not necessarily Jead to that 
of others. Knowledge is not.so much like 
the sun in the meridian which shines equal- 
ly, and with equal splendor upon ail at 
once, as the same luminary in the horizon, 
before which the darkness recedes only as 
it advances. ‘The minds of chiliren are nas 
turaily ignorant of every thing around 
them; the whole world is new to them; 
they neither know the nature, nor the 
names of things. 
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The doctrine of original ignorance, in- 
deed scandalizes Certain persons of oppo- 
site characters; to some of the pious, it 
seems to militete against the Divine benev- 
olence: and some of the profane, conceive 
it to be degrading to human nature. We 
have as much inclination to maintain the 
divine benevolence and the dignity of hu- 
man nature, as we think any one needs to 
have; but we have found that when our 
opinions are opposed to matters of fact,they 
are of little value in these Cases or any o- 
thers. ‘he strengt': of infants has never 
been a subject of penegyrick, or ot faith ; 
but is there not as much reason and evi- 
dence in favor of their knowledge, as of 
their prowess of action? If it does not dispa- 
rage the character of man, nor his Maker, 
that adult straneers are ignorant, may we 
not admit, without any reflection upon ei- 
ther, that when we come intothis world we 
have every thing to learn? Though the 
comparison, by which, we have endeavor- 
ed to ijlustrate the original ignorance of 
man fails in some points ; yet on examina- 
tion it will be found to favor our theory. A 
stranger has all his passions in vigorous oper- 
ation; heis also subjected to the necessi- 
ty of ministering to his own wants : but for 
the first ten, or twelve years of our journey 
of life, our passions are in embryo, or lie in 
a great measure latent,nor are we oppressed 
with cares and labors. Vhisis the period in 
which the mind is most susceptible of in- 
struciion, and most retentive of it. The slow 
growth of the luman body, the length ot 
time that is requived to develope the pas- 
sions, bave perhaps no parallel in the ani- 
mal creation. Surely such a large portion 
of our short lives was not intended, in the 
dlan of our existence, tobe thrown away ; 

ut this period of life can be converted to 
no valuable purpose, if it is not improved 
for the purpose of education. Almost every 
day after the passions begin fully to display 
their mighty energies, and the toils and 
cares of life to press heavily upon us, our 
minds become less susceptible, and our 
memories less retentive of elementary 
learning ; for the mental force must needs 
be spent upon other objects. Man requires 
more instruction than any other animal, and 
he has a longer constitutional period to re- 
ceive it in. Are not these indications of the 
divine goodness, and the dignity of human 
nature? 

The state of knowledge among those 
barbarians who reside near to civilized peo- 
ple, and also of a large portion of the uned- 
ucated in every Community, proves that 
the imitative faculty cannot be relied upon 
as a substitute for education. [t is a fact as 
interesting as it is surprising, that not one 
of 4 thousand, is led to the discovery of 
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»rinciples by imitation only. All the ele- 
mentary principles, by which the phenom- 
ena of nature are produced, have been in 
operation from the beginning of the wor!d, 
and mechanical arts have been practised 
on a great scale for ages ; but many princ:- 
ples appertaining to the works of nature 
and art are of recent discovery, and others 
still remain undiscovered, Our school boys, 
now understand the principles of astrono-. 
my better than thev were understood a few 
hundred years ago, by divines who believed 
themselves to be infallable! The fondness 
of children, an savages for what is called 
“Indian fine,” andthe readiness with which 
they imitate vices, and follies, points out 
the necessity cf controling and directing 
the imitative faculty by education; for when 
left to itself, it yields to the impression of 
the most glaring colors. or the sharpest 
sounds, or any thing, which is calculated 
to produce the strongest sensation. Instead, 
therefore, of leaving the mind to the illu- 
sions of fancy, the fallacy of untested ap- 
pearances, ani the hazardous process of 
self correction, it should as soon as possible, 
be put under such a course of instruction, 
as may enable it to profit by the wisdom 
and experience of others ; and in virtue of 
having mastered the principles of know- 
ledge, act independently of teachers. ‘The 
capacity of the mind to embrace principles, 
and the facility with which, it may . be 
brought to use them; while the mere know- 
ledge of facts is either soon forgotten, or re- 
mains unproductive, is another evidence of 
the constitutional preparation of the mind 
for education. Though children commonly 
learn the alphabet at so early a period, that 
the time, place, and circumstances, cannot 
be remembered, they seldom if ever forget 
it. Almost a!l rules and principles, when 
they are well committed to memory, and 
reduced to practice, become as familiar, as 
the alphabet, and cost the mind but little 
more labor to reduce them to practice. 
These levers of the mind, as the principles 
or elements of knowledge are, not inaptly 
called, differ from the machinery of the ar- 
tist, in that they can be so incorporated in 
the mind, as to seem to makea part of ir- 
self. The rules by which an educated man 
has been taught to think, speak, and act. 
seem as natural tohim, as if he had been 
born with the knowledge of them. ‘To the 
common question, why were dead langua- 
ges formerly so much studied? Jt might be 
answered, for the same reason that the 
knowledge contained in them was needcd. 
How litt!e was known of past ages and dis- 
tant nations from auy living language! A}- 
most all history was in dead languages, not 
to mention the history of rehgion itself. 
When we are reading our bibles, it by- 
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comes us to reflect that we are reading a 
translation, and that but for education, 
without which no translation could have 
een made) we might have continued to 
weep, becausg no ene could be found to o- 
pen the book, and loose the seals thereof. 
t what need is there of any more educa- 
tion in order to understand the bible, when 
it is translated, and we know how to read 
it? Let it he kept in mind that the bible 
does not treat of one subject only ; but of 
many subjects, as they arose without artifi- 
cial order, and that, in this respect, there 
is some resemblance between this book of 
revelation, and what is called the book of 
nature. In both, things lie before us inar- 
tificially, and of course, require certain ar- 
rangement, and classification, before that 
mental operation, which leads to know- 
ledge, can be performed upon them. The 
saying, I can see as well as you ; or read as 
well as you; is not always a ‘est of equali- 
ty in knowledge; as the knowledge of many 
things depends upon an investigation of 
their Component parts, and the principles 
ef theircombination. When a multitude of 
objects press in quick succession upon the 
attention, the mind is confounded, and be- 
wildered, nor can it extricate itself trom 
this difficulty, until it has recourse to gen- 
evalization, or is enabled to abstract, and to 
elassify things according to some leading 
feature common to different sorts of them. 
Is it not obvious, that a similar difficulty 
takes place in the study of the bible, and 
that the reader of the bible cannot go over 
an almost infinite number of subjects, one 
by one, without any regard to order. Now, 
that faculty of the mind by which we gen- 
eralize, is never greatly improved without 
education; and this is the reason why uned- 
ucated minds are unable to manage num- 
erous and complex subjects. If it shoyld 
be said, that in conformity with these ob- 
servations, it has been customary to form 
creeds, and catechisms, which are in fact 
a species of generalization,&c. It may be ad- 
mitted, that they may be good in their kind, 
and yet limited in their extent, and inthe 
mode in which they are taught, extremely 
defective. Distance of time, and place, and 
changes of manners, are so many sources of 
difficulty in reading the bible, and are not 
tobe overcome, except by that kind of 
knowledge which may enable us to re- 
mount to the original state of those facts 
and circumstances. A book therefore, so 
old as the bible, cannot be studied in all its 
parts to the best advantage, without some 
knowledge of antiquity. Cannot, then the 
uneducated be religious? We doubt it not. 
We are speaking of biblical knowledge, 
and are laboring to shew that directly, or 
mdirectly, we are dependent upon educa- 
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tion, for many parts of it. We say, th 
that the bible cannot be understood in alt 
its parts, nor all its principles fully appre. 
ciated without a peculiar education; and 
that though men, who are well educated ip 
all other respects, can acquire this kind of 
knowledge with much facility, yet are they 
under the necessity of bestowing uponit some 
degree of previous application ; but to chil- 
dren, every thing in this book is new, and 
if they are not taught scientifically, they 
make but little progress in the knowledge 
of their bibles. Religious knowledge, ac- 
quired by imitation, may be good as far as 
it may be extended ; but it mnst needs be 
superficial in its operation, as well as limit- 
ed in its extent, 

Christianity is a religion of principle. Is 
there any other religion, which merits this 
high appellation? The bible too, differs 
from all other books, which claim the sanc- 
tions of divine authority, in the nature, ex- 
tent, and combinations of its internal evi- 
dences. God, who at sundry times, and ia 
divers manners, spake in time past unto 
the fathers, hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by his Son ; this is a scripture defi- 
nition of its own contents, and carries the 
mind back, over a lapse of ages, and 
through a variety of events, which when 
combined into a whole, a‘ords a mass of e- 
vidence inconceivable upon any other plan. 
To an unlettered and uneducated people, 
who derive no indirect information trom 
the learning of other nen, all these ancient 
treasures are in a great measure useless, 

Let us now proceed to give an example, 
or two of the knowledge of principles. The 
subject of civil government, itis well known, 
has often been referred to the bible ; and 
Ss have all sought to justify the 

orms of their administration by an appeal 
to its authority. Let us then go back to the 
time of Abraham, and trace the subject for- 
ward, through different periods. ‘This pa- 
triarch, and his immediate descendants are 
supposed to have ruled as fathers do in their 
own families, which is conceived to be the 
primitive mode of government. As far as 
the heads of the tribes had any authority, 
they probably perpetuated this kind of go- 
vernment during the Egyptian bondage. It 
required, perhaps the advice and council of 
Jethro, to induce Moses and the Elders to 
make a division of office better suited to the 
increased number of the people. Moses dit 
in fact transfer the minor details of govern- 
ment into many subordinate hands; but 
from the Exodus to the death of Joshua, the 
military government must bave predomi- 
nated. From the death of Joshua, tu tha 
time of Saul, the form of government aps 
proached nearest to republican, Dut a bal- 
@ace of power, scems not to have been ut» 
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derstood, and attended to. The state fluc- 
tuated from anarchy, to tyranny, and was 
often on the verge of dissolution. The civil 
wars between Saul and Davic, produced, 
as is usual in such intestine broils, the as- 
cendancy of marshal law ; but the monar- 
chy continued ‘ill the Babylonish captivity. 
After the captivity, noindependent govera- 
ment was restored, except under the Ma- 
cabees, which does not come within the pe- 
riod of scripture history. We have. there- 
fore, in the civil condition of the people, 
who are the immediate subjects of scripture 
record—the pastoral, or shepherd state, 
with its peculiar form of government—the 
state of political servitude in Kgypt—the 
military state—the commonwealth—and 
the monarchy.—Now, in which of these po- 
litical conditions of the Jewish people are 
we to look jor the scripture model of civil 
government? Not surely in them all. Un- 
der the judges, it is evident that the people 
had not wisdom and virtue, sufiicient to 
maintain the government of the laws, 

The different states, or forms of govern- 
ment, being thus arranged, the mind can 
perceive, whatever relates to civil polity 
in the bible, with a clearness and precision, 
of which the reader who is net in the habit 
of classifying, can have no conception. A 
thousand extravagant notions, which have 
been broached upon this subject, may in 
this manner be corrected at once, ahd we 
can discriminate betwixt the principles 
and the forms of things, When we are 
taught in the catechism, to obey and rever- 
ence our superiors in office, the lesson is 
important; but our teachers ought to in- 
forms us, and if they neglect to doit, we 
ought to inform ourselyes, that this is only a 
part of a compound subject; otherwise we 
may be led into the error of taking a part 
for the whole, and political arunce may 
engraft upon our creed, the divine right of 
any form of government, under which we 
may happen to live. Whereas, the only di- 
Vine right, that any government can derive 
from the bible, is to bear the sword, for the 
terror of evil doers, and the praise of those 
who do well. In the bible, in fact, we are 
only taugit the principles of government. 
‘This idea, perhaps, does not differ muéh 
from atheocracy. For if we enquire, we 
shall perceive that a theocracy, or govern- 
nient of God, abstractly considered, does 
not differ trom a government of principle, 
or of law. The Decalogue, if we consult 
the letter only, savors strongly of the Char- 
acter of a civil law ; and are not the prin- 
ciples of moral, and civil laws, in some 
points identical ? Would not a perfect civil 
code of law, without any principle of mor- 
ality be impossible? ‘he opinion, that the 
Decaloguc is of immutable aud evernal ob- 
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ligation, is no objection to our position ; for 
nothing can be conceived to be of more per- 
manent and universal obigation, than the 
true and just principles of civil law. All 
who contend for the purely moral charac- 
ter of the Decalogue, will al$o it is presum- 
ed, maintain, that its authority is as bindin 
on the legislator, as the subject; which is al 
we mean; tor we conceive, that in so far 
as the moral law is obligatory upon the ci- 
vil law maker, it partakes of the nature of 
a civil law. Every perfect civil government, 
be its form what it may, is a government 
of law, and of course is in this respect scrip- 
tural government. Now, when legislators 
exercise the attribute of making gods, or 
religions, they become the creators, and 
the gods are there creatures; or in modern 
phraseology, religion is the creature of the 
state. Can such governments be hound by 
any laws, or principles? Is it not plain, 
that they cannot, for they place themselves 
above all law! I amthe Lord thy God, 
thou shalt have no other God before me. 
Thou shalt not make—thou shalt not bow 
down—and worship—This is the only 
correct foundation of human legislation. It 
is, perhaps, in some degree imseparable 
from every system of legislation which as- 
sumes a power to legislate upon religion, 
that it should become the victim and slave 
ofits own presumption—to make divinities . 
and to bow down to them, isin effect, to 
prostrate the civil power tothe sacred; 
which in this case, must be the priesthood, 
and this we know tobe the fact. The nega 
tive, or prohibitory torms of most of the 
commandments, is remarkable, as though 
they meant to say, hitherto shalt thou come, 
but no farther. 

Our next example, shall be taken from 
ecclesiastical government under the gos- 
pel. ‘This also, by many, is predicated upoa 
a divine right ; for itis presumed by them, 
that the head of the church, has given a 
precise torm of government tohis church, 
and of Course, that all other forms must 
be wrong. It is upon this ground, thap 
we have heard, as much about the divine. 
right of priests, as formerly of kings. ‘The ° 
Christian church, cannot be said to have 
existed in its present form, before the day 
of penticost. We need not therefore, go 
further back thaa that era, for precedents, 
In looking over the New Ll estament, we are: 
struck with the want of such examples in 
the government of the church, as made it 
necessary, to refer to first principles. ‘The 
most remarkable case, seems to be, that ef” 
Diotrefihes, who loved to have the pre-em- 
inenee among them. Lhe Aposties whe . 
were the platters, and the founders of the 
churches, shewed a disposition, whenever 
jb Could wg Gaavemiently donc, ta take Coum~ 
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cils of the brethren. The government of 
the christian church, is a government of 
principle. It might, perhaps, be called a 
eAristocracy. Jesus Christ has revealed the 
laws, or the principles, by which the ru- 
ders, and the ruled are tobe governed, The 
point of primary practical importance is, 
whether a church ruler can do wrong, and 
if so, whether the members of the church 
are bound to respect and obey him. Our i- 
dea of a government of principle, is, that no 
man can be bound by it todo wrong, or to 
aid, or abet in any transgression of any 
lain and known law. When the church ru- 
er, therefore, oversteps the bounds pre- 
scribed by the divine law maker, the obli- 
gation of the ruled ceases. Peter was to be 
blamed, therefore Paul withstood him to his 
face, Not,says this same Peter, as Lords o- 
ver God’s heritage ; but as examples to the 
jlock.We have seen that the ancient church 
was placed under a government of laws e- 
qually binding upon the ruler and the ruled, 
und that every principle of law, which is 
founded in truth and justice, is of eternal 
and immutable obligation. If Jesus Christ 
had established a government in his church, 
without subjecting the rulers to be govern- 
ed by its laws,would he not have transfercd 
the government out of his own hands and 
disqualified himself for judging his own 
servants? 

We have been, thus particular in the two 
examples, not only to point out the differ- 
ence betwixt the knowledge of principles, 
and imitation; but also, because we are per- 
suaded, that few sources of error have 
been much more fruitful of evil consequen- 
ces, than the misapprehension of the nund, 
yespecting the scmpture doctrine of go- 
vernment. ‘The great advantage of teach- 
ing religion, so as to enabie the reeder of 
the bibie to illustrate it by an application of 
principles, Consists in this, that it calls forth 
wud exercisesthe inventive faculty, and o- 
pens to the mind, the path ot discovery. A 
person thus instructed, though the princi- 
ples, or the inferences of the system, in 
which he has been taught, may be wrong, 
is put in possession of means to Cerrect 
them. Having been taught how to apply 
evidence to natural and religious subjects, 
the mind can pursue either kind of study 
with readiness. Whereas, when religious 
Knowledge is derived from imitation only , 
or at most from experience, and the know- 
ledge of nature by a different process, nat- 
wrai knowledge is apt to be considered as 
Rostile to picty. It is no uncommon Case, 
ipr men of first rate understandings, pro- 
foundly learned in natural subjects, to refcr 

t their predecessors, in matters of reli- 
jon, and not only make no more use of 
ir minds on such subjects, than children; 





HEATHEN AND MAIOMEDON RITES. 


but to be so effectually bound by conscience, 
as to be afraid to trust themselves to make 
a single enquiry, indepeudently on their 
guides. If by any artifice of the imagination 
they can satisfy themselves, that their re- 
ligion is just hike the religion of their fa- 
thers, they then conclude that they are in- 
fallibly right. But though it were admitted 
that the religion of the fathers were right, 
it does by no means follow, that those who 
think they imitate them, have the same re- 
ligion. Whoever erred more from the reli- 
gion of their ancestors, than those phari- 
sees, who were most tenacious of the tra» 
ditions of the elders? In this case the evi- 
dences may either be defective, or the 
mind may de disqualified to make an ap- 
plication of it, through its own pre posses- 
sions. It is obvieus, that in proportion, as 
christianity is made exclusively imitative, it 
approximates to the nature of those reli 
gions, which are only formal and ceremo- 
vial. The manner and spirit, in which the 
command given to Moses, * see that thou 
make all things according to the pattern 
shewed to thee in the mount, is often ap- 
lied, savors rather of Judaism, that of 

shristianity. ‘Those, who say they doa 
thing, because their fathers did ; do uot rea- 
son,butimitate. Experiments, aud improve. 
ments, are hot to be confounded with inno- 
vations. ‘Lhe sinner, who was condemned 
to do penance by wulking on peas, was ju- 
diciousty advised to boil them, and if he 
should have tound, that his heart was quite 
as contrite, While walking on boiled peas, 
as unboiled ones, he would have been jus- 
tied im dispensing, with them altogether. 
Why should we care whether certain 
forms, or ceremonies were usec, in other 
uges, or Countrics, if we can do as well, or 
detier without them ? Robes, and garments, 
which are neither necessary, nor couveni- 
cent, ought not to be counted sacred under 
the gospel. W hat has the spirit and troth 
of devotion to do with things that are nob 
skin deep ? P,P. 

—= > oe 
HEATUEN AND MAHOMEDAN RITES. 


Extract from the Journal of Mr Qsbornt 
a Methodist Missionary at Batticaloe, 
Ceylon. 


‘* October 26, 1819. A procession has just 
passed my house, which, if- 1 could present 
to my English friends, I might find it diffi- 
cult to persuade them to believe it was@ 
religious ceremony. ‘The figures were fright- 
ful beyond description. One man was co 
vered with a thick cuating of coacoa-nut oil 
and charcoal, and had a small helmet on 
his head, and a broad sword in his hand, 


which he frequently drew. Another was 
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daubed over with Chunam, (lime,) and bad 
a large hat of straw, with long sticks diffe- 
rently ornamented standing up in it, several 
bells of considerable size on a leathern gir- 
dle fastened round his waist, and small sil- 
ver bells on a ring around his ancles and 
arms. Many were similarly, or as fantasti- 
cally dressed. Lhe leader carried a drawn 
broad-sword in one hand, and a bunch of 
large rings in the other. About twenty 
children, with their legs and arms covered 
with small bells, formed a long train. They 
were all reapeating short stanzas of a song 
in Arabicin avery lively manner, while a 
tom-tom beat the trme. They all very reg- 
ularly stamped with their feet heavily on 
the ground, which, from the bells fastened 
on different parts of the body, made a loud 
clanking. [heir dancing was performed 
by leaping in different directions, while the 
leader, with his hand full of rings, gives the 
signal for the different attitudes. ‘his they 
call religion ; and it continues for many 
days. By this they expect to avert the 
judgments of God; as it is all occasioned, 
1 am intormed, by their expecting the 
small-pox to visit this district. As itisa 
common thing in this island to confound 
the ceremonies of different religions one 
with another upoa particular occasions, I 
have not been able fully to ascertain to 
what profession this ceremony belongs : but 
1 ain led to think that it is partly Mahom- 
medan and partly Heathen. O that they 
were better acquainted with that God in 
whose hands are the issues of life and death! 
a. °C os 


On Japanese Prayer. 


On the high roads in Japan, every moun- 
tain, every hill, every cliff, is consecrated 
to some divinity ; at all these places, trav- 
ellers are compelled to repeat prayers, and 
frequently, several umes over, But the cus- 
tomary tulniment of this duty detaining-the 
pious traveller too long on the road, the Ja- 
panese have contrived a curious piece of 
machinery to obviate this inconvenience. 
Upon such elevations, as are consecrated to 
these divinities, they set up posts to distin- 
guish the distances between them. In these 
posts, a long vertical hole is cut, at a certain 
height above ground, somewhat lke a sheaf 
ina block. Upon this plate the prayer is 
engraven, which is dedicated to the divinity 
ot the place. ‘lo turn it round, is deemed 
equivalent to the reciting ot the prayer, 
which is supposed to be repeated as many 
times as the plate is made to revolve. Fur- 
nished with this conveniency, the traveller 
is able, without stopping; merely by twirl- 
ing the plate with his fingers, to sem up e- 
ven more prayers to the divinity than the 
ecclesiastical law compels bim to offer, 


4 few words on Ecclesiastical affzirs. 
Some ot the advocates for arbitrary pow- 

er, contend vehemently for the divine 

right ot L:piscopacy ; others are as strong 

ly in favor of the divine right of the Pres- 

byterial form of church government ; antl, 

perhaps, theré are a few persons, who rae 

ther than take the trouble tothink for them- 

elves, readily admit the paramount rigat 

of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in every form. 

This last description of persons, are the 

unyielding prey of those who tythe anise, 

mint, aud cammin, 

Strong teelings on the subject of religion, 

are common to all the truly pious; and it 
is too often the fact, that these prefer sub- 

mission, to even a moderate assertion of 
rights; being unmindful of this obvious 
truth, that those who keep the clergy in 

check, are their best friends. For, why 
should the features of the ministerial char- 
acter be worn out in the drudgery and 
hard-driving appertaining to the legislative 
judicial and executive departments of 
church-government? Just as if the proper 
work of a christian minister is not enough, 
by itself, to engross and take possession 
of the entire powers of any one single mind, 
But itis much easier to spend the year and 
all of a life “in busthng and miscellaneous 
activity,” than to spend the spare hours in 
meditation and prayer. * ‘The former is po- 
sitively the easier course of existence. The 
two habits, of ruling and devoting time to 
meditation and prayer, suit very ill togeth- 
er; and in some individuals, there is an ut- 
ter incompatibility betwixt them,” But 
should the offer be made in choosing one 
or the other, how many ministers might we 
suppose would rather rule the church, than 
by meditation and prayer, qualify them- 
selves for instructors and fathers? We fear 
there would be many, who would lend ant 
their persons to all the variety of demands 
for attendance on the ordinary and extra- 
ordirary business of the parties at issye. 
And, is not this much easier than to medi- 
tate and pray? Are not cuch calls on min- 
isters to be considered as temptations to 
forsake the study of the closet, and to pass 
lightly over the duties of the pulpit id we 
lect nieetings? But the ministry are called 
away and made torule by the voice of the 
discipline—and by the authoritative voice of 
the discipline they are made a sort of par- 
ty in every petty dispute. But who sontier- 
ed this commanding voice on the disciplin® 
The ministry truly. ‘hen Jet us not hear 
the ministry complain, whea they have 
compelled themselves to leave their books 
and their closets «t the call of petty diypu- 
tants. Preachers in such situations afe not 
much regarded by either party ; if they are. 
tame, feeble, or not fully thorough, going. 
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But, if ir administering Ciscipline, they are 
herce, strong and irresistible, the conse- 
quence is, many are offendea. 

* Let the eluers that rule well, be coun- 
ted worthy of double hencr esfccially they 
who labor in the word and ccctrine.” Fren 
this passage it would seem, that it is not the 
duty of ministers to neglect their proper 
dunes for the purpose cf ruling, as there 
are elders who do not labor in the word and 
doctrine, who can at least, help torude well: 
One would suppose if preachers consulted 
their comfort, and usefulness, and cheer- 
fulness, they would rather meditate and 
pray and preach only, than to rule and di- 
rect all thongs. But according to the disci- 
pine of the M. LE. C. every inexpernenced 
preacher in full connexion is competed in 
some sort, to assume Certain plenary pow- 
€rs at variance with his duties, ease, useful- 
ness and spiritual health. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
The present siate oj things. 

It was a singular and perhaps a provi- 
dential circumstance, that the General 
Conference -was equally divided on the mo- 
tion to suspend “the reconciliation” tor 
four years. An event so unlikely on so mo- 
Mentous a question, was Certainly weil cal- 
culated to teach moderation to both par- 
ties ; but so it seemed not tothe managing 
spirits. ‘he alarum was sounded—the con- 
stitution is violated—and forty five votes 
were pledged beyond the doors of the con- 
ference aud redeemed within them—thus 
Was the conciliatory propositions ot the se- 
cond bishop ; the solemn agreements ot a 
committee of equal numbers trom both 
sides 5 the yotes of more than two thirds ot 
the G. Conference ; the expressions of sa- 
tisfaction and tears of joy, &c. ali thrown 
to the winds : and the peace and harmony 
wf the preachers, if not their final umon, 
put in jeopardy for the sake of guining tour 
years to elecuconeer through the A. Con- 
ferences. Scarcely had the preachers re- 
turned to their circuits, betore it began to 
be rumored that the motives and the moral 
nitegrity ot one hall the travelling preach- 
er, or at least of their representatuves was 
qwestionable, ‘Lhe friends oj the sole pow- 
er uf the bishops to choose P. Elders, whis- 
pered about, (as we hear) that the preach- 
ers in the north and east, and a Certain 
number in the Baltimore Conterence, aim- 
ted to destroy the itmeracy and muroduce 
Songicgationalism, &c. We may just re- 
Moark wi passing that our plan, and the 
eongregational pian, are the two extremes 
fT} chuich government. in ours, all the 


’ power isin the hands of the bishops and 


preachers—in theirs, in the people. It we 
Jnust believe those preachers to ve sincere 
Who Can Lrop spate Such susplciens agaist 


their brethren, we cannot believe that theip 
understandings are equal to their sincerity, 
How ternmbly must the imaginations of meg 
be alarmed by their tears, who in despite 
of every evidence which the nature of the 
cxse Can furnish, Conjure up images of the 
mest extreme ideal danger. If they re- 
ally believed that those preachers aim at 
more than they profess, why not believe 
that they aim at some medifcation of our 
cpiscopezcy. Men who were contending for 
their rights, when they gave up principles 
dear to every jover of religious liberty, 
should have been promptly et by those 
who were required to give up almost no- 
thing; but all terms are not only retused 
them; their honesty and veracity is held 
up in their absence in more than doubtful 
character. ‘Lhose who think they do God 
service by propagating their own suspicions 
against their brethren, may remain blind to 
the consequences, but to us who take no 
part in this election campaign ot four vears 
long, and have no immediate interests in 
the issue, it is plain that they are makinga 
schism among |. preachers, and are using 
the very meaus to render it incurable. Who 
can have any Confidence in any proposed 
plans of reconciliation, who remembers 
what was the fate ot that of 1820? It was 
an awtul and portentous hour that fixed the 
character of “ truce breakers” upon forty 
five members of the G.Conference. But thu’ 
the present mode of proceeding is calcula- 
ted to destroy all our hopes ot a restoration of 
mutual copnhdence amoug 1. preachers, yet 
in our opinion the spell which had suspend- 
ed free enquiry is dissolved forever, and 
every year will give rise to new doubts res 
pecting the wisdom of the organization of 
our hierarchy. But whoever may have the 
majority in the next G. Conterence, we 
think it can easily be foreseen, that the peo- 
ple wiil not be suffered to remain neutral, 
ter, though they will not be permitted to 
touch the hem ot garments of the fowers that 
be, they willadd too much to the pomp and 
grace ofthe triumph to be left out of the train. 
‘The probability is, that there will be no 
reconciliation among the preachers at the 
next G. Conference. We may calculate 
therefore, that the defeated party will 
come among us, not like the conquered bull 
in the fable among the frogs in the marsh, 
to tread us to death, but to seek our sympa- 
thy. In such an event, the members ot the 
church will no longer have to tell the story 
ot their complaints to a deaf man—On 
some future occasion we may essay some- 
thing in the form of a memorial by way af 
anticipation, In tie meanwhile we think It 
very adviseable that brethren should be wa 
ry of taking sides with those of any party 
who are contending for themselves, and for 
fhremselyes only. Pp. Pe 

















